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Augustus, not, as has been believed, between 68 and 71-72 a.d. The 
epistrategoi were purely civil officials — equestrian procurators in fact — the 
military power being once more concentrated in Alexandria, where the 
prefect resided. Their relation to the strategoi, or chief nome officials, 
M. Martin discusses carefully. The former were primarily inspectors, without 
native authority either to collect taxes or to settle disputes. They simply 
received protests against the exactions of the fiscal agents and the judgments 
of the competent magistrates. They could render judicial decisions only 
when deputed to do so for and by the prefect. Their positive functions, 
apart from the allotting of those liable for the village liturgies— & duty which 
they lost in the third century a.d. — were trifling in character. The Greek 
cities in Egypt were not under their direct control, as has been surmised, 
but were under the nome authorities, like the Egyptian villages. For the 
support of the epistrategoi the yield of certain imposts was set aside — «rc- 
Keifitva imo-Tparriyui.. That they received and did not levy these taxes, 
is shown by M. Martin in one of the most detailed arguments in his careful, 
well-ordered, and promising thesis. 

William Scott Ferguson 



Roman History and Mythology. Edited by Henry A. Sanders. 
New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. 427. 

In this attractive book we have Vol. IV of the University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series. It is issued under the generous patronage of 
a score of friends of the University of Michigan and contains four Doctors' 
dissertations by graduate students who successfully pursued their work 
under the supervision of the general editor. They are: 

I. "Studies in the Life of Heliogabalus," by Orma Fitch Butler. 
II. "The Myth of Hercules at Rome," by John Garrett Winter. 

III. "Roman Law Studies in Livy," by Alvin E. Evans. 

IV. "Reminiscences of Ennius in Silius Italicus," by Laura Bayne 
Woodruff. 

I. The first of the four is far the largest (pp. 169). It is a minutely 
detailed study of the life of Heliogabalus, or rather of the biographies of 
that emperor. The writer follows the method of Heer in Der historische 
Wert der Vita Commodi in the Sammlung der Scriptores Historiae Augustae. 
So likewise she has gone into an elaborate critical study of the records in the 
Vita, Victor, and Eutropius. Her purpose is to solve, if possible, (1) the 
question of the identity of the sources for the different lives, and (2) the 
problem of the reliability of the manuscripts in attributing the lives to one 
and the same author — namely, Lampridius. 

The dissertation develops, accordingly, into a twofold work: (1) a 
biography of Heliogabalus drawn from all sources other than the Vita; 
and (2) a critical study of the Vita itself, with a view to determining the 
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historical worth of the component elements. This naturally, and perhaps 
unavoidably, leads to much repetition. The conclusion confirms not only 
a plurality of sources but also a plurality of authors for the Vita. The 
different authors have recklessly used various sources with naturally result- 
ing inconsistencies and contradictions. These Miss Butler has carefully 
sifted. 

Numerous misprints and even errors of English mar the otherwise fine 
appearance of this part of the volume: e.g., Had-rian (p. 31); Studnizka, 
followed by Cumont, think (p. 81); different than (p. 140); beside for 
besides (passim; notably p. 119). 

II. In the second thesis Dr. Winter presents a discussion of peculiar 
interest to the student of Roman mythology and religion. 

There were in Rome two groups of Hercules sanctuaries, that of the 
Tiburtine Hercules in the Circus Maximus and that of the Greek Heracles 
in the Circus Flaminius, though the latter never acquired any deep religious 
significance. To clear up the confusion of Greek and native elements in 
Roman mythology is always an interesting and attractive task. The 
mythological study becomes also a source study. 

Winter's aim is "to determine the sources and the relation of the various 
parts of the myth to one another and to determine, if possible, the earliest 
form and content of the literary form of the myth at Rome." 

The evidence of Heraclides, Agathocles, Diodorus Siculus, Gellius, 
Varro, and others, together with the versions given by Strabo, Festus, and 
Solinus, is carefully weighed; from these we are led back to Timaeus and the 
older annalists; Livy gives the story of Hercules-Cacus to explain the 
institution of the Ara Maxima, and his picturesque version is traced back to 
Tubero, one of the later Roman annalists; while the accounts of Hercules 
and Cacus in the Roman poets seem to be inspired by Hesiod's giganto- 
machia. 

Dr. Winter holds that Heracles, and so by implication Hercules, was a 
purely Greek god. Certain elements in his worship, as the offering of tithes 
to him at the Ara Maxima, may have come through Semitic influences. 
The worship of this Greek god Heracles was brought to Rome by way of 
Cumae, though this cannot have been the only route by which he came. 
Etruria, as well as the Greek cities of southern Italy, performed an important 
part in his Italian adoption; and this happened at an early date, for Heracles 
is a perfectly familiar figure in Etruscan art in the sixth century B.C., when 
commerce between Greece and Etruria achieved importance. 

The myth of Cacus as a belligerent shepherd must for a long time have 
existed wholly apart from that of Hercules. Cacus became associated with 
Heracles in the third century, as may be inferred from Diodorus ( = Timaeus) . 
His appearance in the r61e of a robber-giant was familiar to the annalists of 
the next century. But there is no evidence that the complete blending 
of the two antedates Vergil himself. The Hercules-Cacus story is but little 
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more than a remodeling of the Geryon and Typhoeus myths familiar to 
Vergil in the Greek poets. 

III. Dr. Evans in his "Roman Law Studies in Livy" has rendered a 
distinct service in the investigation of early Roman law as handed down to 
us in one of our chief est sources of knowledge of that subject. It is his 
purpose to show that it was not private but public law that interested Livy. 
Private law concerned him only as it was involved in political history. Dr. 
Evans has with patient care collected and classified all the passages in his 
author that have any direct or indirect legal bearing. His work falls into 
a discussion of three topics: (1) ius; (2) precedent and custom; (3) criminal 
procedure. Ius, he finds, denotes "a power of control of a person over an 
object" (or person) — (o) right, authority, law, justice; (6) right, authority, 
law, court, government. Ius gentium and ius belli include what we term 
international law. Cicero may look upon the ius gentium as a "philosophi- 
cal ideal"— law of nature, held sacred by all nations in common; but in 
Livy the ius gentium embodies much of general international law, even as 
the ius fetiale covers specifically that part of international law which has to 
do with the diplomatic service. The careful distinction is made between 
ius, fas, lex — human law, divine law, civil statute. 

Mos and exemplum, custom and precedent, as in our modern systems of 
legal procedure, give rise to various kinds of ius, both statutory and consti- 
tutional. Many passages from Livy are cited showing how strong was the 
influence of precedent upon the Roman legal mind. Custom becomes 
crystallized into ius. 

This dissertation is everywhere excellent; but the chapter devoted to 
criminal procedure is particularly strong. We are surprised by the mass 
of material brought together from Livy touching Roman criminal law at 
almost every stage of its historical development in the Roman courts. Mr. 
Evans gives full citations from his author, clearing up many vexed questions 
of procedure as to (1) the trial comitia, (2) the amending of an original 
indictment, (3) the nature of a trial as to charge, (4) the penalty, death or 
fine, (5) the frequent avoidance of trial by suicide or voluntary exile, (6) 
nolle pros, proceedings, (7) procedure against non-Romans, against women 
and slaves. "There developed in Rome," as he proves, "two jurisdictions 
for criminal prosecutions. The one was a public prosecution by the people 
under the leadership of the tribunes. The preliminary steps of pronouncing 
a penalty and of appeal to the people were probably lost, as far as actual 
practice was concerned, and cases came directly before the assembly. The 
other jurisdiction was the quaestio extraordinaria." It was one of the two 
weapons that the nobilitas used to offset the power of the commons. This 
quaestio was regularly decreed by the senate, and the senatus consultum 
ultimum was a direct descendant of it. 

Mr. Evans did excellent proofreading amid many difficulties; but 
toward the end he seems to have grown weary, and errors abound: e.g., 
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anniiellment (p. 341), Amstbewerbung (p. 342), Perhaebia (p. 348), Fluvius 
(p. 350). We welcome his work as a distinct contribution to historical 
study — of value both to the student of Roman history and to the student of 
ancient law. 

IV. The last of the four dissertations is literary in character. Miss 
Woodruff has industriously gathered together from the Punica of Silius 
Italicus every possible passage or phrase that may seem to have any possible 
similarity in sound or sense to anything in the extant fragments of Ennius 
or to anything in Vergil or Livy that may possibly hark back to the great 
annalist. She realizes that she is on slippery ground and she proceeds with 
great care; for how much of occasional resemblances in diction or even in 
imagery may be due to direct influence of one author upon another is a 
question on which the fewest critics can ever agree, especially when our 
acquaintance with one of those authors is so very fragmentary. But when we 
consider the potent influence of Ennius upon all subsequent Latin writers and 
recall the notorious lack of originality on the part of Silius writing upon the 
same subject as Ennius, we realize at once the difficulty of Miss Woodruff's 
task and the skill with which she meets it. And yet, when all is done, there 
can be little that is satisfying in her work. Her results are at best problem- 
atical or negative, as she herself says at the end: "That any one source can 
be found for any particular portion of the Punica is, I think, impossible. 
Everything seems to be the result of a combination and blending of many 
elements taken from many different sources. Not to Ennius or to Livy 
alone was Silius indebted, but to these authors combined with numerous 
others. Thus brief phrases and general pictures, as well as those larger 
conceptions that underlie the structure of the poem as a whole, are traceable 
now to one predecessor, now to another, and all are so interwoven and 
confused as to render a separation impossible." Non liquet. 

Walter Miller 
University op Missouri 



De Veterum Imprimis Romanorum Studiis Etymologicis, scripsit 
Feed. Mulleb. Pars Prior. Traiecti ad Rhenum: A. Oosthoek, 
1910. 
The purpose of this Utrecht dissertation, the subject of which was sug- 
gested by Bechtel and Wissowa, is to determine to what extent the etymologi- 
cal studies of the Romans depended on those of the Greeks. The first 98 
pages are devoted to a consideration of the theories and practice of the Greeks, 
from Protagoras to Philoxenus, with a discussion of the origin of the Poema 
Etymologicum of Johannes Mauropus. Among the Romans the four prede- 
cessors and successors of L. Aelius Stilo who are deemed worthy of notice 
(Lucilius, Aurelius Opillus, Hypsicrates, and Nigidius Figulus) are dismissed 



